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ARTHURIAN LITERATURE. 
King Arthur in Cornwall, by W. H. Dickin- 
son. London : Longmans, Green and Co., 
1900. 
So much has been written within recent years 
on the origin and development of the Ar- 
thurian legend that there is scarce a recess of 
the subject which remains unexplored. The 
writer who attempts to treat any phase of 
it to-day is thus sore beset by the bulk of his 
materials. Perhaps his most difficult task is 
to do justice to these materials, to sift the grain 
from the chaff and to take proper account of 
the results which his predecessors have se- 
cured. The value of the present investigation 
could undoubtedly have been increased, if the 
author had kept this fact in mind. One can- 
not help regretting that Mr. Dickinson has no 
knowledge of the French localization of the 
Arthurian legend' (however untrustworthy he 
may have considered evidence drawn from this 
source), and Zimmer's Nennius Vindicates? 
with which he is apparently unacquainted, is 
surely too important a work to be overlooked 
in any discussion of the personality of Arthur. 
Apart from these limitations, however, the 
present inquiry is an exceedingly clear and 
dignified piece of work, which gains in import- 
ance when viewed in the light which modern 
research has thrown on the history of other 
Celtic heroes, notably Tristan.3 

In general, the work may be described as 
an independent attempt to lay bare the roots 
which underlie the main branch of Arthurian 
literature. To attain this end the author pur- 
posely leaves aside everything "obviously fic- 
titious," and gives his sole attention to geo- 
graphical and historical records. By way of 
introduction he humorously remarks that 
"only the Devil is more often mentioned in 
local association than Arthur." But while the 
British hero's name is thus widely known in 
this respect, no written record of him has been 
handed down from his own time or place. 

Considering first the topographical side of 
his subject, Mr. Dickinson distinguishes four 
groups of Arthurian "localities": 1. North 
Cornwall, from Boscastle to Wadebridge, em- 
bracing such well-known sites as Tintagel, 
Damelioc, Kelly-Rounds (Kelliwic); 2. Brit- 
tany, which he mentions only by name ; 3. 
South Wales, with Caerleon-upon-Usk, the 

1 Cf. p. 5 . a Berlin, 1803 ; cf. below. 

3 Cf. Golther, Zeitschrift fur franzosische Sprache itnd 
Litteratur, 1900, pp. 1-3. 



City of Legions (so-named after the Second 
Augustan) as a center; 4. the "borderland" 
between England and Scotland, extending 
from Carlisle as far north as Edinburgh. 
Names alluding to Arthur, directly or indi- 
rectly, are plentiful throughout all these dis- 
tricts, but in the last-named region, in the 
north of Great Britain, they are most numerous. 
The last fact is the basis of the hypothesis that 
Scotland is the "historical birthplace of Ar- 
thurian tradition. "4 Though Mr. Dickinson 
cannot be called an advocate of this view, lie 
nevertheless believes — as will presently appear 
— that the North was the scene of several of 
Arthur's exploits and probably of his death. 
On the other hand, he frankly admits that 
compared to the other districts there are but 
few legendary details connecting Scotland with 
Arthur, which, moreover, are by no means re- 
liable. 

As regards the earliest written records we 
have of Arthur, he points out that these are 
practically limited to the literature of Wales. 
The Triads, which are held to contain mater- 
ials dating from the sixth century, frequently 
refer to Arthur. One of these compositionss 
states that he was "chief lord at Kelliwic in 
Cornwall." Other Welsh records connect him 
with the same locality. In a poem on Geraint,* 
he is mentioned as fighting also at Llongborth, 
which Mr. Dickinson interprets as Ports- 
mouth, where an engagement between Cerdric 
and Arthur probably occurred. Taliessin, the 
most famous of Welsh bards, gives Arthur the 
title of Gtidelig; that is, ruler, and constantly 
alludes to him in terms of great admiration. 
Further references might be cited, but these 
are sufficient to show the author's reasons for 
believing that these traditions have reference 
to a genuine local hero. Whatever doubts there 
may be as to the precise date of the Triads, 
to the Welsh bards Arthur was a soldier of 
great activity, who was engaged in a number 
of fights, one of which was at Kelliwic, a 
stronghold of historic record. Thus we have 
ample reason to believe that the West, includ- 
ing apart of Wales and certainly Cornwall, 
had a chieftain called Arthur who had won 
fame as a warrior :— this fact must be given clue 
weight as against the negative evidence of 
other sources. 

4 The view of Stuart Glennie. 

5 Triads of Arthur and His Warriors; cf. Skene, Four 
Ancient Books of Wales, vol. ii, p. 457. 

6 Black Book of Carmarthen. 
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The period from the sixth to the ninth cen- 
tury is a blank with respect to records of the 
king. The histories of Gildas and Bede do 
not once mention his name, though they de- 
scribe battles in which later ages have given 
him a place. The omission is particularly 
striking on the part of Gildas, who lived in 
Glastonbury, a place rich in Arthur lore, and 
who was twenty-two years of age at the time 
assigned by tradition to Arthur's death. The 
Saxon Chronicle also — though of somewhat 
later date — has not a word on Arthur. The 
supposition is, therefore, inadmissable that 
Arthur was in any sense as important a figure 
in British history as either Vortigern or Am- 
brosius, for if he had been like the latter, com- 
mander-in-chief of the British forces, or like 
the former, King of Britain, the fact would 
surely have been mentioned by the historians 
of the period. As was said above, Arthur 
probably held sway over a limited territory in 
the West, but his concern with the East, the 
so-called "Saxon Shore," must have been 
slight, if such a connection is to be granted at 
all. 

Thus far it is possible to accept Mr. Dickin- 
son's conclusions in full. The above views 
have, since their appearance, been indepen- 
dently borne out by the best of authorities,? on 
the testimony of additional written documents. 
The remainder of the book, however, gives 
evidence of the writer's deficiency in reading 
to which we alluded above, and here his esti- 
mates are accordingly less secure. By the 
time of Nennius (ninth century) the "legend" 
of Arthur had taken tangible shape. Of the 
twelve battles in which this writer claims Ar- 
thur was engaged, one alone, that of Badon 
Hill, stands out as an indubitable historic fact. 
The date of this battle is 520, and Badon Hill 
is generally located in the South, as Cerdric is 
supposed to have opposed Arthur on this oc- 
casion, and we have no evidence that Cerdric 
ever weut North. But the "last weird battle," 
that of Camlan, in which Romance lets Arthur 
meet his death, is not among the engagements 
enumerated by Nennius. It has, however, 
been given such prominence by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth and the romancers who follow in his 
train, that the question of its possible occur- 
rence and location is full of interest. 

If we admit the reality of Camlan, there are 
two localities to either of which it may be as- 

7 Cf. Romania, xxx, p. i if. (F. Lot). 



signed. We may simply accept the statement 
of Geoffrey that it took place on the Camel, 
near Camelford (Cornwall), where it is certain 
another battle having no connection with 
Arthur occurred in 832 ; or we may suppose 
that it was waged in Scotland, as Skene 8 and 
Stuart Glennieo maintain, in the valley of the 
Firth of Forth, and that this Scotch battle 
later became confused with the ninth century 
combat in the South. Mr. Dickinson presents 
the following reasons in favor of accepting the 
latter view. 

Scotch tradition, which is in part supported 
by the "Chronicle of the Scots," represents 
Arthur opposed on the Firth of Forth by Mod- 
red, King of Scotland ; in this engagement 
Arthur is defeated and slain. Even Geoffrey 
of Monmouth,™ who places the battle on the 
banks of the Camel, states that Modred's force 
consisted of Picts and Scots. Now, says Mr. 
Dickinson, "it is improbable that Arthur could 
have been confronted in Cornwall by a great 
army of northern savages." But Geoffrey 
goes on to say that immediately after the de- 
feat Arthur was conveyed to Glastonbury, 
where it is supposed he died and was buried. 
As the question of Arthur's last battle has thus 
been linked with that of his final resting place, 
the Glastonbury story demands consideration. 
For it is evident, since Glastonbury is in the 
South, that if Arthur concluded his career in 
Scotland we cannot assume that he was buried 
in Glastonbury. Inversely, the author argues, 
if the Glastonbury story can be maintained, we 
may agree with Geoffrey that Camlan was 
fought in Cornwall. Considerable space" is 
now devoted to an examination of the last 
question. Mr. Dickinson adduces excellent 
reasons, into which we cannot enter here, to 
show that the testimony which some writers 
have accepted in favor of Glastonbury as the 
place of Arthur's burial is entirely ex post 
facto, being devised years after Arthur's death 
to meet the demands of a well-established 
legend. 

However true the above statements may be, 
they do not, as Mr. Dickinson seems to believe, 
prove that Camlan took place in Scotland ; 
they do not even disprove the contrary, that 
the battle occurred in the South. In reality 

8 Skene, op. cit., vol. i, p. 60. 

9 G\ennic,ArthurianScotland,Mer\in. Early English Text 
Society, part iii, p. lxi. 

xo Historia regum Britanniae : cf. J. A. Giles, Six Old 
English Chronicles, Bohn ed, 
11 Pp. 34-48. 
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they show only that the Glastonbury legend 
may in the future be dissociated from the ac- 
counts of Arthur's last battle. As to the sup- 
posed location of the latter we have better 
grounds, perhaps, in spite of the above argu- 
ments, to place it in Cornwall than in the far 
North. The name of Gorlois and Mod red 
have for some time been recognized to be of 
Cornish origin. » Furthermore, Prof. Zimmer's 
has shown beyond reasonable doubt that when 
the Irish founded the Kingdom of Scotland 
in the third and fourth centuries they also 
landed in South Wales and established De- 
metia, which included Cornwall. When in the 
fifth century the Saxons attacked the British 
in Wales the latter turned on their Irish neigh- 
bors, then called "Scots," and subjugated 
them. This contest probably occurred long 
before Arthur's date, but it is quite possible 
that a memory of it has survived in the ro- 
mantic accounts of his life, especially those 
which have made Camlan so famous. 

Mr. Dickinson's inquiry concludes with an 
attempt to determine more precisely than has 
yet been done the location of several Cornish 
strongholds which legend connects with Ar- 
thur's career. His discussion of Tintagel and 
Kelliwic is very interesting and instructive. 
Caradigan, however, which together with Mr. 
Phillimore he identifies with Cardinham, is 
rather Cardigan, as M. Lot has recently pointed 

OUt.H 

Wm. A. Nitze. 
Columbia University. 

ENGLISH PROSODY. 
An Introduction to the Scientific Study of 

Poetry ; being Prolegomena to a Science of 

English Prosody, by Mark H. Liddell. 

Doubleday, Page, & Co. New York : 1902. 

Pp. xvi+312. $1.25. 
The science of English prosody is confessedly 
in so unsatisfactory a condition that any serious 
attempt to establish its theories or explain its 
facts deserves respectful attention. Prof. Lid- 
dell begins his attempt by criticising various 
inadequate notions of poetry. We are told, 
he says (p. 5), that 

" poetry is a thing of God ;" that it is "the 
finer spirit of knowledge ;" that it is "some- 
thing divine ;" that it is the "opposition of 

12 Cf., Rhys, Arthurian Legend, Oxford, 1891, p. 392; 
Loth, Etudes corniques. In Revue celtique, 1898, p. 404, 
note 3. 

13 Op. cit., pp. 84-93; also Kuno Meyer, Early relations 
between Gael and Brython.in Transactions of the Society of 
0/ Cymmrodorian, 1895-1896, pp. 55-86. 

14 Romania, xxx, p. 19. 



science;" thatitis "the completest expression 
of humanity;" that it is the "language of 
ideality," that it is the "expression of the 
inner motions of the soul." 
These notions are lamentably current, we 
must admit; but for the most part they are 
men of straw, ideas not set forth in textbooks 
on poetics, and certainly more illogical in their 
phrasing than in the ideas they stand for. 
Here, however, is what Prof. Liddell offers as 
a substitute : 

"Poetry is literature, usually of a high de- 
gree of Human Interest, which, in addition to 
its Human Interest, has in it an added ^Es- 
thetic Interest due to the arrangement of some 
easily recognizable and constantly present con- 
comitant of thought-formulation into a form of 
aesthetic appeal for which an appreciative 
./Esthetic Sentiment has been gradually de- 
veloped in the minds of those who habitually 
think by means of the language in which the 
poetry is written." 

As the sub-title shows, a science of English 
prosody, rather than poetics, is the aim of the 
book. Here, too, Prof. Liddell begins by ridi- 
culing our use of the classic names. To him, 
an English "iambic pentameter" is distressing, 
a "monometer" monstrous (p. 168). It must 
be admitted, I suppose, that to one who knows 
only (and only a little) of classic prosody, these 
terms would be misleading; but I do not know 
of a single writer on prosody (since Shakspere's 
day) who does not at once explain that, though 
the names are the same, the things meant are 
different. Lamentable as the original adoption 
of the terms may be, they are ineradicably 
present in the literature of English prosody for 
the past three hundred years, and if, as Prof. 
Liddell insists (pp. 21, 310, el at.), our study of 
prosody must be historical, the student cannot 
evade them. Moreover, in these three hun- 
dred years, these terms have acquired English 
citizenship and have fairly taken their place 
along with a multitude of others, equally illogi- 
cal but now in established good usage. We 
have substituted a little, for we often call the 
ballad measure "four-beat," say "pause" in- 
stead of caesura, and "unstressed foot" instead 
of pyrrhic. But it seems quite unlikely, at 
least, that "iambic pentameter" will soon be 
replaced by Prof. Liddell's "five-wave rising 
rhythm." 

The classic notation of •_ -, is, to be sure, 
absurd, and perhaps inevitably misleading. 
But it is not the only notation current; Schipper 
and Gummere mark stressed syllables with an 
accent-mark, Ellis and Mayor use o, /, 2, ac- 
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